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VARIOUS WAKINGS 
VINCENT BUCKLEY 


Light wake early in this house; 
Blackened pot, and roof, and chain, 
Walls and light-encroaching mouse, 
All be trampled by that grace; 
Tortured woman, tortured man, 
Turn within your spirit’s space, 
Waking into daily pain. 


The pinetrees cast their opening shade 
And birds walk in the summer grass; 
Curtains are drawn, the breakfast laid. 
Outside again, the pain will call 

Her body to its desperate pass, 

And he with strangling hands will curse 
The flight of bees from wall to wall. 


Bone of my bone, whose kinship is 
The shield of anguish on my breast, 
Metal or stone engaging this 
Beginning of our light, O seek 

In their grave meeting common rest; 
And do not fear the common task 
That burns the tortured and the meek. 


O Light be powerful in this house; 

Surely the night of common things 

Is not so stern that it will rouse 

Their creaking bones into a world 

That’s drained of all imaginings: 

Man’s image of himself is called 

Back from his dream, when morning sings. 


And, Wind of my adoring, come 
Under the vine-leaves to their heart. 
Some serve by exultation, some 
Burn in a galaxy of fears. 

Teach me one cry, or word, or art 
That under the enfeebled stars 

They may feel heppy and at home. 


DISASTER 
VINCENT BUCKLEY 


The wind that came like a dark wedge between 

The tree, from peak to root, and wrenched the dart 
Of greenness from its vitals, sheathed in green, 

Has found an echo in the old men’s heart. 

The crash that stunned them, rolling the tiny hoard 
Of apples helter-skelter, broke their light 

Into a thousand pieces on the board. 

And, after the wind died, they walked abroad 

To prod, and cluck, and marvel at the sight: 

“ Neighboured by this! And were we not afraid 
To house all year with such disastrous loves ?”’ 
With ceasing light, indoors. And there they stayed 
Wondering, and softly eloquent as doves. 


SKINNINGROVE STEEL-WORKS 
W. H. Petty 
A lean street of black-browed houses 
Juts on a blaze of midday sea 
And luxuries of smoke pile in baroque 
To the clean sky. 


As I sit on the olive seat 

Watching the waves mossing the rocks 

And the steel-work’s flame, the sun and the soot 
Stain my warm hands. 


Were I content as Skinningrove’s 
Content merely to mould what comes 
And not to labour values, I’d stay here 
In bold comfort. 


WINTER WORDS 
SYLVIA PLATH 


In the pale prologue With fur and feather, 

of daybreak buck and cock 
tongues of intrigue softly author 

cease to speak. icebound book. 
Moonshine splinters Chipmunks enter 

as birds hush; stripes of black 
transfixed the antlers in the winter 


in the bush. almanac. 


Inscribing cryptic 
anagrams 
on their skeptic 


search for crumbs, 


with stilted legs 
the bluejays go 

their minor leagues 
across the snow. 


On chastely figured 
trees and stones 
fate is augured 
in bleak lines. 


Windowpane wears 
gloss of frost 

till dawnlight blurs 
and all’s erased. 


Before palaver 
of the sun, 

learn from this graver 
lexicon: 


read godly fiction 
in rare flake, 

spell king’s direction 
from deer track. 


WORM’S EYE VIEW 
PETER APPLETON 


Above the fight the various gods look on 
In horror; Cupid weeps, and Mars alone, 
Laying the odds claps his thunderous maws. 
Within the fight the soldier lying slain 
Implores the murderer he might have been 
To flee, but still he stares distractedly 

At his commissioned crime, until another 
Lays him down beside it to discover 

The meaning of a blood relationship. 
Beneath the fight the poor deluded worm, 
Believing men are brothers and the same, 
Indulges an impartial appetite. 


CO-EXISTENCE 
KEITH MIDDLEMAS 
White one is coarse, smclling of streets, and walks 
Resentful in the hot bazaar and stares at minarets,. 
Bored to see mountai::s through his plain backyard 
Edged in the florid sun with an alien forest, 
Stirs the dull memory of insult, gesturing 
Obscenely to the proud scholars. 


Black one is coarse, smelling of earth, and walks 
Patiently, her skull bent in the strap groove, 

Loads firewood among dust and the sheltering cedars 
With a mute prayer to distant gods in the mountain, 
And laughs nakedly among the embarrassed soldiers 
At their raw foreign legs. 


So, the assured one; he 

To prove something and she 
Curious and unbiassed, 
Remaining unpossessed 
Stupidly indifferent. 

Soldiers travel light; she bore 
His children in the great hut. 


But the scared one of both bloods 
Walked between the angry eyes of doors, 
Crawled from the bitter sun into rocks 
Like lizards in a broken desert, 

Afraid of the elders at the counsel fire, 
Their wide hands sifting the shadows 

And the teacher at the wooden mission, 
The walls moving, infested with questions. 


WHO THEN WILL SEEK THE WOOD? 
D. A. WEVILL 
Now back we again must turn 
To the east, we who know the traces 
Of logic, and fear, such as a single word can burn 
In a man’s heart; counting the paces 
From impulse to remorse in the span 
Of a single generation, measuring.... 
Go 
To where principle and practice, nature, man 
Are as one, where the first five elements flow 
And melt into four seasons of living 
And dying; and the wood-shoots stand 
Each summer, in impermanent abundance, springing 
Green above the ochreous hill-land. 


We must feel the path, the purpose of action 

Far within this cold shadow we knew 

Once as hope; but when there lacks conviction 

And the yellow season changes once more to metal, who 
Then will seek the wood, the voice 

Of the vanished spring-spirit, and rejoice ? 


ADOLESCENCE 
REGINALD DuMAS 
After all, he was no child. He was almost a man, a man, fourteen. 
And he resented being treated like a child, or at least, like how he 
thought a child would be treated. That was how he had come to 
quarrel with his mother this afternoon, she treating him like a child 
and he resenting it. And getting his shirt torn as he had angrily 
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pulled it on. Chokingly putting on another. So he had decided to 
run away. 

Torunaway. Hekicked his way frowningly across the Savannah, 

across in front of Q.R.C.-—the venerable college, framed by two tall 
palmiste trees, silhouetted against the lowering sky, the venerable 
college, the benign mother teacher comforter, standing proud, 
etched sharply against the lowering sky. But he did not think of 
this. He went and sat underatree. Stared gloomily around at the 
scene on the Savannah—the cricket players, the hockey players, the 
poseurs, all enjoying themselves in the odd half-light, the grey clouds 
gradually shutting out the struggling sun, like water closing in- 
evitably over a drowning man’s head. 
“And he sat. Why did he have to have a mother like that? 
Always behind him, always behind him, always behind him. Ken 
do dis, Ken do dat. Ken Ken Ken. Oh Godman. Every udder 
tess my age could go about like ’e want. He could lime, he could go 
teatre. Nah, havetostayhome. Straight to school in de mornin’, 
straight back fo’ lunch, straight back home in de evenin’ after school. 
It was growing steadily darker. The cricket players and the hockey 
players and the poseurs were leaving the Savannah. The first 
lights could already be seen in the large St. Clair houses. A furtive 
raindrop brushed his cheek, and then, as if horrified at its boldness, 
quickly evaporated. Is a good ting my father eh alive, because if 
my mudder alone so, well how Ah woulda live? Dey woulda have 
to put stripes on me an’ gie me a number, because Ah woulda be in 
jail. Buh de woman so miserable, man. Ken yuh brush yo’ teet’, 
Ken yuh say yuh prayers, Ken dis, Ken dat. Stupes. 


It was almost impossible now to see anyone on Maraval Road 
clearly, although it was only just after six. It was drizzling maore 
heavily now, blowing from the west, straight into the boy’s face. He 
got up and went round to the other side of the tree. Ah wish Ah 
coulda be like dem big papas. Den Ah wouldna have no wuk to do. 
Ah wouldna have to come home an’ clean de yard an’ clean out de 
fowlhouse an’ dat stinkin’ latrine in de back. Ah drivin’ in mih big 
car an’ Ah have wriswatch an’ ting, man. He smiled, then remem- 
bering he was running away, grew glum again. There was a flash of 
lightning. He braced himself for the ensuing thunderclap, and even 
so, could not repress a start when it came. It was completely dark 
now, and the drizzle had stopped. Hecouldsee the car lights moving 
along Queen’s Park West and Maraval Road, he could see the 
Casuals Club, the lighted clock on the Q.R.C. tower. Leh me go 
back home, eh. It gettin’ col’. No Ah eh goin’, marn. Leh she 
worry. She bawl at me enough. He set his mouth firmly and 
pressed his back against the treetrunk. The wind was blowing 
colder and stronger now. It whistled through the leaves, setting his 
teeth on edge. Lightning flashed several times. Each time he 
clenched his lips, expecting a clap. None. And then, rumbling 
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majestically from nowhere, its power swelling with each passing 
moment, rising king-like above the puny hissing wind, came the 
thunder, only to pass away again, after a brief reign, into nothing- 
MESS A ae And the rain came. 


Downpour after downpour of sudden torrential squall whipped 
viciously at every standing thing. It roared, it groaned, it shrieked, 
it sighed, it lashed down like so many darting silver devils, beating a 
fierce tattoo on trunk, on ground, on branch—the earth shook as if 
assailed by some giant sledge-hammer. And the boy trembled under 
the tree, then suddenly broke and ran through the pouring rain, 
slipped and fell, rose and ran again, the tears pouring down his 
cheeks, mingling with the raindrops, ran sobbing down St. Clair 
Avenue, drenched, fear driving the immature legs on, on, to the 
haven of home and mother. 


Then he reached home and the tears were still on his face, but he 
was no longer afraid. ‘ Ken, dat is you, boy? Inde rain widout a 
hat? Buh wha happen to dis boy?’ ‘ Yes, ma.’ He looked into 
the bedroom through the half-open door. 


His mother was bent over, squinting, carefully mending the torn 
shirt. 


THE POETRY OF HUGH MACDIARMID 


“In Memoriam James Joyce’ (from ‘ A Vision of World Language’), 
with decorations by J. D. Fergusson (William MacLellan, 
Glasgow, 1955, by subscription: 21/-). 

Davip CRAIG 
Hugh MacDiarmid’s latest poetry is of the kind which first 
appeared in ch. 3 of his autobiography (° Lucky Poet ’, 1943, ‘ The 

Kind of Poetry I Want’). There had been signs of it before, in 

‘A Kist O Whistles’ (1947), ‘ Cornish Heroic Song’ (CRITERION, 

193 ,), the experiments in ‘ Scots Unbound (1932)’, even the follow- 

ing unmistakable signs as early as his second long poem, ‘ To 

Circumjack Cencrastus ’ (1930)-— 

... the emergence o’ the Russian Idea’s 
Broken the balance 0’ the North and Sooth 
And needs a coonter that can only be 

The Gaelic Idea 
To mak’ a parallelogram o’ forces... (p. 77). 

There is the weakness which runs through his later poetry: mere 

wishful thinking—enormous generalisations brought in and imposed, 

as propaganda arguments, on a shallow understanding of the 
material, before anything which could be convincingly written about 
has really formed. The thought can’t stand realisation: this is 
plain in the writing, very general ideas approximately hit off by 
cliché metaphors, and the movement running laboriously towards a 
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large concept, ‘“‘ The Gaelic Idea”’, the determined emphasis on 
which doesn’t save it from being much less pregnant and conclusive 
than the author realises. 


The poems in JAMES JOYCE are about cultures—in particular the 
idea of a synthetic language designed to represent the best potential 
elements in a whole which would put a high level of mentality (con- 
ceived in largely intellectual terms) within the reach of everybody, 
and so eliminate the stupidities and frivolities which have pre- 
occupied MacDiarmid as the great obstacle to human development 
since ‘A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle (1926) “— 


Mebbe we're in a vicious ctrcle cast, 

Mebbe there’s limits we can ne'er get past... (p. 38). 
The “world language”’ he tries to envisage apparently does seem to 
him possible. It is not that there are present “‘ideas’’ as such, but 
what results, as achieved work. For the “thought” can be as slack 
and forced as this— 


There lie hidden in language elements that effectively combined 
Can utterly change the nature of man; 

Even as the recently-discovered plant growth hormone, 
Idole-acetic acid, makes holly cuttings in two months 
Develop roots that would normally take two years to grow, 
So perchance can we outgrow time 

And suddenly fulfil all history... (p. 55). 


The analogy is not integral—not truly connected to the intellectual 
experience the poet is drawing on: it is grafted onto his original 
perception. Such faith in scientific manipulation of life could 
hardly give rise to a successful analogy. Nothing but intellect, 
working with ideas cut off from felt possibilities, is engaged. ‘‘Even 
as...So perchance...’’: the poet has finally to force his sense of 
connection, it doesn’t emerge inevitably from a sensibility whose 
creative touch is sensitive or genuine in all the fields it tries to move 
in. Compare the metaphorical range of Shakespeare (‘ Measure 
For Measure’: Claudio’s speech on laws, I, 3, or ‘ Macbeth’: 
Macbeth’s soliloquies in I, 7 and V, 5) or Pope (‘Dunciad ’ IV, 119— 
134, or Epilogue to the ‘ Satires’’, I, 141—160): there is no strain 
there in the ‘connections’ through which a range of material is 
engaged for the creative exploration of the theme, because the poet 
is writing out of experience so felt, so understood, that the com- 
plexity of the interrelations which he perceives represents the 
complexity of the material. 
T. S. Eliot’s comments on Blake (e.g.— 

But the weakness of the long poems is certainly not that 

they are too visionary, too remote from the world. It 1s that 

Blake did not see enough, became too much occupied with 

ideas :—‘ Selected Essays’, p. 321) 
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are very strikingly relevant to MacDiarmid, although what runs 
to disorganisation in Blake is much more human than the equiv- 
alent in late MacDiarmid. The last poem in ‘ Joyce’ opens with 
a curiously oldfashioned and literal evocation of the varied whole- 
ness of things: in no time it has broken up into arbitrarily collected 
references to the experiences of others: 

Or ltke the Vision of the Universal Form... 

Or like the tremendous vision 

Which came to Buddha under the Bo-Tree... 

Or like Descartes’ dream of November 10, 1619... (p. 133) 
MacDiarmid’s “‘visions’’ are insufficiently ‘‘his own” (Eliot, p. 320), 
and the range he prides himself on (especially ‘ Lucky Poet ’, p. 128: 
‘“ My poems will drill the whole world of fact/Precisely like that!’’) 
seems largely specious: it breaks down into inert particulars. I 
don’t see that one needs information on a par with that wielded by 
the poet to make that criticism. At the mercy of his unassimilated 
reading and various propaganda drives, MacDiarmid will not control 
himself to write only out of what has matured sufficiently to issue in 
poetry where adequacy of metaphor and organisation represent 
fullness of understanding. 

The typical reviewer’s approach to such poetry, “‘ Not poetry: 
too intellectual” (e.g. ‘ Edinburgh Essays ’, 1933, p. 135) has only 
let MacDiarmid reply, ‘“ Here am I, standing for a poetry expressive 
of the whole range of modern mentality, and I am told to go back to 
Kailyard whimsy and Romantic emotionality...’’ But the con- 
tinual disappointment of his work is that it is far from being the 
poetry one could cite as that in which the presence of something 
definable as ‘‘ideas’’ could be seen to issue from some original and 
fine sensibility which fed the whole. Even if ‘In Memoriam James 
Joyce’ isn’t judged as academy verse, still there is nothing else that 
it satisfactorily is. 

At moments MacDiarmid does seem, with his queer cerebral 
insight, which keeps ideas at the level of the interesting notion for 
the moment willed on to his experience but never validated in an 
inward way, to recognise his disability— 

OF iSTHiS..- 

The reflection of 1deas and values Pr 
Not yet wholly assimilated by the sensibility 
So that I seem to be resolving my conflicts 
By a kind of verbal self-hypnosis .. . 


Have I failed in my bratd-binding 

At this great crisis... (pp. 134-5). 
Such notes momentarily ring true: they sound from his concern for 
ends earnestly and disinterestedly conceived and devotedly pursued. 
But his queer kind of awareness is finally inadequate to control his 
experience, and it tails off everywhere as defiant justification of his 
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shaky procédé, weak assertive explicitness, and a general running to 
desideration rather than creation of the kind of poetry he wants. 


Attention must still be paid to whatever MacDiarmid produces 
because he has written several pieces of fine and original poetry. 
One way of valuing him is to say that his best poetry shows a genius 
which has come nearer to transcending the limitations of Scots poetry 
(the general mere adequate adaptation of traditional modes) than 
any other poet except Burns. There is the first poem in his first 
book of poems, ‘ Sangschaw ’ (1925), ‘ The Bonnie Broukit Bairn ’— 

Mars is braw in crammasy, (crimson) 
Venus in a green sulk goun, 

The auld mune shak’s her gowden feathers, 

Thewr starry talk’s a wheen o’ blethers, 

Nane for thee a thochtie sparin’ 


Earth, thou bonnie broukit barn ! (neglected) 
But greet—an’ in your tears ye'll droun 
The haiil clanjamfrie ! (collection) 


—a key thing in Scots poetry, for its excellence and its limitations. 
The medieval données are used to create an attitude which is personal, 
and contemporary: the cavalier confidence, both in the dramatised 
feeling and in the handling of the convention, makes possible that 
characteristic familiarity with the cosmos, and the serious point is 
given at comedy level in the last two lines. The feeling and tone 
are a matter of national idiom as well as of personal character: the 
one accords with the other. But we can see that such an idiom 
couldn’t last as the style of a vital writer, for the connotations of 
what is essentially a revived idiom can’t express the fullness of his 
experience as a person living now. MacDiarmid’s Scots, in poems 
which are more than mere experiments, soon loses the early-Scots 
element which had been naturally derived from the last considerable 
body of poetry in Scots before Burns, and this development is one 
stage in losing Scots altogether as a language for serious creation. 
After “A Drunk Man’ (1926) MacDiarmid’s Scots is largely either 
little more than minor variations of English orthography or mechan- 
ical and diffuse experiments (‘ Scots Unbound ’, 1932)—determina_ 
tion to manipulate words, not successful uses of language which 
would afford proof of its capacity to express original perceptions. 


The possibilities of revived Scots as a modern idiom get tested in 
the poetry of Sydney Goodsir Smith and others. The mediocrity of 
the poetry surrounding MacDiarmid’s in the Lallans ‘ Renaissance ’ 
disables it from being satisfactory evidence one way or another, but 
significant tendencies can be marked. The connotations of typical 
words in their vocabulary—' crammasy ’, ‘ leman ’ (lover, mistress), 
‘ fiere ’ (friend, comrade)—are plainly so alien to the writer’s feeling, 
and to any conceivable modern ethos, that they impose a poetry 
which consists of exploiting a style from the outside for literary 
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effects. Note that ‘ crammasy ’, as it was launched in one of the 
first poems of the Lallans movement, ‘ The’Bonnie Broukit Bairn ’ 
(cf. p. __), isn’t unequivocally accepted into the poet’s idiom—it 
1s used with a critical attitude to what it can be as a word now: it 
works there in a critique of the obsolete, the evoking of which is one 
element in the organisation of the poem. But when this archaic 
idiom takes over and is allowed to determine the essential sensibility 
Soe sensibility necessarily out of touch with whatever are the 
writer's own impulsions, creation becomes a “ solemn game”’, an 
exercise, a specialised virtuosity in managing the fashionable 
medium. Of course there are, imaginably, other sources of idiom 
for writing in Scots—for example, there is dialect. But I judge the 
significance for literary history of Burns (and the significance of the 
way in which his achievement worked to license mediocrity, not to 
influence creative developments) to be that it took extraordinary 
powers of feeling and resourcefulness of talent to get out such an 
achievement as he did, and that our present distance from any 
vigorous popular forms probably makes it impossible for rural idiom 
to be taken up into original creation in the way Burns used such 
things as ‘ Peiblis To The Play ’ and some hymn and song turns and 
rhythms. I don’t see that mere vocabulary, floating about in 
various scrappy forms—unconnected with any flourishing distinctive 
life which might supply the body of a poet’s concerns, can participate 
in genuinely creative work. Against this background of historical 
potentialities, it is of little use for MacDiarmid to say (as he has said 
in all his literary propaganda, notably ‘ At the Sign of the Thistle ’, 
his introduction and notes to his ‘Golden Treasury of Scottish 
Poetry’: Macmillan 1940, and ‘Lucky Poet’) that Scots must 
write in Scots, that their poetry in English is never more than poor 
and derivative. That is largely true, but it only points to an 
absence, a negative, it doesn’t prove that something might positively 
be. Where is the achievement—the body of poetry in Scots written 
after Burns, and especially during the twentieth-century ‘ Renais- 
sance ’, in which we might ground a sense of possibilities ? 


The handful of MacDiarmid’s good work is surely the only poetry 
that goes some way towards answering this demand. There are 
some fine short poems in Scots, e.g. ‘The Eemis Stane’ (‘ Sang- 
schaw ’, p. 23) and the short poem which opens ‘ Scots Unbound’, 
‘The Back O’ Beyond ’— 

Bend doon, the sunsmite oot o' your cen, 

To this lanely pool and see 

A’e shadow gantin’ mang shadows there (gaping) 
And mind atnce maty wi’ me 

Hoo months afore they were born 

Mony a fine stmmer’s day 

’S come doon through their mither’s joy 

To where men lay. 
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Stand up; and at midday yet 
What a glunsh we get ! (sour prospect) 
In such poems MacDiarmid’s largeness of concern (with the human 
condition as part of history) is successfully focussed through in- 
tensely felt particular experiences. Scots is essential to their 
significance (‘‘ wags i’ the lift’’, “the fug o’ fame’’, “ What a 
glunsh we get ! ’’)—writing in a language other than that in which 
the poet’s thoughts and talk on the themes which most concern him 
habitually phrase themselves—which, it’s one of my main concerns 
to argue, is surely the radical necessity for the creative use of a 
language—does not, on that scale, interfere with full expression. 
There is the poem printed as‘ Love’ in‘ Penny Wheep ’ (1926) and 
on p. 22 of ‘A Drunk Man’, which seems to be a remarkable com- 
bination of folk directness and vigour and psychological intensity— 
An’ the mair scunnersome the sicht 
The mary for luve an’ licht he’s fain 
Till cleay an’ chitterin’ an’ nesh (highly aware) 
Move a’ the miseries o' has flesh. 
And there is the very fine poem ‘Lo! A Child Is Born’ from 
‘Second Hymn to Lenin’ (1935). This book makes it plain that 
the poet’s most intense perceptions of the themes which most con- 
cern him are as adequately expressed in English (a serious, unman- 
nered English with little flexibility of tone) as in the previous Scots. 
“Lo! A Child’ expresses a characteristic concern with the possibil- 
ities of mankind. It rises to this passage— 
There 1s a monstrous din of the sterile who contribute nothing 
To the great end 1n view, and the future fumbles, 
A bad birth, not like the child in that gracious home 
Heard in the quietness turning in its mother’s womb, 
A strategic mind already, seeking the best way 
To present himself to life, asd at last, resolved, 
Springing tnto history quivering like a fish, 
Dropping into the world like a ripe frust in due time... 


MacDiarmid’s idiosyncratic intellect is here a source of strength, 
e.g. in the words “‘contribute’’ and “‘strategic’’, which represent a 
poised intelligence amidst the sense of chaotic life; and the vision of 
life is so vitally part of the poet’s deepest perceptions that it can 
issue in the superb double simile (unmatched in his later poetry) of 
the fish and the fruit, where the symmetry and the definite, inevit- 
able-seeming movement suggest a coherence of life which does not 
constrict but gives structure to the sensuous intensity of the feeling. 

Compare the characteristic very fine union of vehement concern 
with deliberate intellectual judgement—what gives the poem the 
curious tense earnestness which comes over to the reader with an 
effect of irresistible argument—in ‘Another Epitaph for an Army 
of Mercenaries ’, which ends— 
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In spite of all their kind, some elements of worth 
With difficulty persist here and there on earth. 

We might feel that the poet should have been able to draw for 
sustained achievement on the original distinction of feeling mani- 
fested there. But even in his early books, from ‘ Sangschaw ’ to 
‘Circumjack ’, there was a slackness, a careless resort to cliché 
effects, which may well have been what helped them to ready 
currency. The perception is sometimes plainly distinguished, but 
the final expression—the tone, the careless use of stanza and rhyme, 
the trivial Scottish-short-poem modes, the facile conclusions (e.g. 
‘ Focherty ’, ‘ The Lovesick Lass ’, ‘ Scunner’, in ‘ Penny Wheep ’, 
even ‘ Farmer’s Death’ in ‘Sangschaw’ where the idiom of the 
close is surely “ literary ’’)—tend to collapse the poetry into pawki- 
ness or conscious starkness, such as the enfeebled Scottish public had 
come to expect of poetry in Scots. The famous ‘ Watergaw ’, for 
instance—the conclusions of the stanzas seem meretricious— 

...An’ I thocht o’ the last wild look ye ged 

Afore ye deed ! 

... An’ I think that mebbe at last I ken 

What your look meant then. (‘ Sangschaw ’ p. 2). 
We feel that the understanding the poet professes to have won 
through to (“‘ken’’) isn’t really there, but just a melodramatic 
posture which substitutes for significance. 

The two long poems which followed, ‘A Drunk Man’ and 
‘ Circumjack ’, are characteristically unsatisfactory. The essential 
form (in ‘A Drunk Man’ the drunkenness convention, which seems 
a bluff to license incoherence, undirected creative impetus) is surely 
radically confused. The bulk of the poems is so thrown together 
that the mind finds nothing in them to compel (to direct and define) 
attention. There are passages of remarkable idiomatic variety and 
confidence, and it’s significant that the impulsion behind many such 
passages, e.g. from ‘A Drunk Man ’— 

O Scotland 1s 
The barren fig. 
Up, carles, up 
And roond tt ig... (p. 26). 
is the exhilaration of desperation so intense yet so accustomed that 
it has taken the place of main motive and issued in a kind of vitality 
of its own. A passage in ‘ Circumjack ’ where the poet seems most 
intent on his own experience evokes his frustration— 
... Whiles 
I look at Scotland and dumfounded see’t 
A muckle clod split off frae tther life, 
Shapeless, uncanny, unendurable clod... (p. 173). 


The confusion is partly that of a man of exceptionally powerful 
feelings and integrity who feels a desert where literary life and dis- 
tinction should have been—no continuous, unashamed, serious use 
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of his language, no public attention commensurate with his zeal. 
But surely the confusion also has affinities with the radical habits of 
mind we noted in ‘ James Joyce’. If the ruined literary tradition 
is a main cause of this poetic inadequacy, it is in the form of effects 
on the very human types produced in Scotland now, rather than 
effects on a genius which would have been thoroughly satisfactory 
in itself. These poems are full of afercus, apparently the index of 
exceptional seriousness, and observation whichis, for Scotland, except- 
ional, e.g. ‘members o’/St. Andrew’s Societies ’’, “ A Drunk Man’, p. 15. 
But the observation is insufficiently more than journalism: such 
particulars are not taken up into a whole fabric which might create 
some significance other than mere noting of follies (consider ‘ The 
Dunciad ’). And to take it for granted that the poet could work 
out his intermittent fine insights ignores the radical incoherence— 
inability to hold any theme long enough for perceiving pondering, 
which the inadequacy of the poetry reveals. Even his most lucid 
prose—the essays on Scots literary culture in ‘At the Sign of The 
Thistle ’, is damaged by inconsistencies, bright ideas, and lack of 
integrated intelligence of his own which might have produced some 
postive account of Scots cultural possibilities (e.g. sensitive charac- 
terisation, not propagandist boosting, of Scots poetry: his literary 
criticism is extraordinarily bad). 

One may have in some way to speak against the pernicious ideas 
which, from the time of ‘ First Hymn to Lenin ’ (1932), he takes up, 
but the rendering of them is usually so shallow and fragmentary that 
it makes a poor Jocus for the given issues. There is the exaltation of 
science, associated with reliance on sheer will, which we noted in 
“Lucky Poet ’ and‘ James Joyce’. There is the glorification of the 
prostitute in “ First Hymn to Lenin’, — 

Let sweethearts, wives, and mithers 

Be what they can... 

Your place ts greater than theirs— 

Servin’ nace man but Man... 
In general what he gives is a maniacal ‘ futurism ’—envisaging a 
right future merely by taking a current tendency which appeals to 
him and extending it enormously into the future, so that, as the 
poetry shows, it can no longer be supported by genuine personal 
perceptions or realised in convincing poetry. 


His mind is in many ways s’) earnest and energetic that his work 
continually throws up pregnant apercus, e.g. the passages including 
“They ca’ their obstinacy ‘Hame’” (‘A Drunk Man’, p. 92) 
“a foul disease/O’ the body- -no’ the mind ”’ (‘ Circumjack ’, p. 90) 
“ Breid-an’-Butter Problems ’’ (title poem of ‘Second Hymn’), 
“the genuine simplicity of immediate awareness” (‘ The Divided 
Bird ’, from ‘A Kist O’ Whistles’, p.30). But to discuss what these 
suggest would lead us far away from anything realised in the sur- 
rounding poetry, and this points to a weakness radical to the creative 


’ 
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mind behind them. For though reading through MacDiarmid’s 
works is a stimulus to concern for essential aspects of life which 
no-one should forego, yet far too little of the understanding which 
might result would be due to the specific creations of the poet. 


(See also ‘ The Present and C. M. Grieve ’ by John Spiers, in ‘ The 
Scots Literary Tradition ’, 1940, the only serious literary criticism 
MacDiarmid has yet got: I consider it almost unerring.) 


SAMUEL BECKETT 
BILL CARR 
. Let me be vepresented as one who trusts his senses, who thinks he knows the 
things he sees and feels, and entertains no doubts of their cvistence; and you fairly 
set forth with all your doubts, your paradoxes, and your sc bticism about you, and 
I shall willingly acquiesce in the determination of any ind. ‘ferent person.’ 
—Bishop Berkeley, ‘ Three !ialogues ’, 1713. 


I can only deal with two of Mr. Beckett’s works, but I think they 
will be sufficient for my purpose. ‘ Waiting for Godot ’ lias recently 
ended its London run, and ‘ Molloy ’ is more or less accessible in an 
English translation by Patrick Bowles and the author. Perhaps a 
few biographical details will not be out of place. Mr. Beckett is an 
Irishman, resident in Paris and a lecturer in English at the Ecole 
Normale Superieure. He is now, I believe, a naturalised French 
citizen, and all his books are written in the French language. In 
England little more is known of him than the facts I have just given, 
and they have about them the air of a leakage of information, rather 
than a straightforward account of what Mr. Beckett does, and who 
he is. Nevertheless, they have their value in that they isolate him 
quite completely from contact with current trends in English 
writing, and in any discussion of the obtainable work, this quality of 
separateness has to be noted very quickly. There are no external 
aids towards interpretation. 

At the same time he is not like any contemporary French writer 
- that I am acquainted with. In a review of ‘ Molloy ’ some months 
ago Mr. Philip Toynbee threw out a traditional list that included 
Sartre; but to my mind Beckett is not like Sartre, nor is he like 
Camus. ‘ Molloy ’ is a difficult novel to read, and so are ‘ The Age 
of Reason’ and ‘ The Plague ’, and certain attitudes, which I shall 
deal with later, are common to all three. But the resemblances end 
here. A very marked philosophical view can be plainly outlined in 
both ‘ Godot ’ and ‘ Molloy ’, and yet it does not seem to me, to be 
describable as Existentialist. I will repeat that Mr. Beckett is an 
Irishman, and will take the perhaps absurd risk of stating that the 
philosopher who most appears to influence his work is Bishop 
Berkeley; which helps to explain the epigraph to this article, pro- 
viding as it does a suggestive statement of Mr. Beckett’s central 
themes. Or, if there is no conscious utilisation, an idea, at least, of 
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Berkeley’s philosophical position, will help us to understand what is 
being done in ‘ Molloy’ and ‘ Waiting for Godot’. I admit that 
this is of little practical value to anyone who has not read Berkeley, 
but I think it is a tip worth taking, and one that can transform that 
condition of disturbed incomprehension in which we see (say) 
‘Waiting for Godot ’ for the first time. ; 

I will begin, then, by referring back to the last issue of ‘ Delta 
in order to get a jumping off point inside the boundaries of literary 
criticism, and to guard against too many casual departures into an 
alien discipline. 

The last issue of ‘ Delta’ was almost entirely devoted to a discus- 
sion of what is now generally known as the ‘New Movement’, a 
descriptive term that strikes me simply as a convenience of criticism. 
The most interesting thing about the ‘ Movement ’ is that it repre- 
sents not the presence of a community of creative outlook, but the 
absence of it. Significantly, most of its leading figures are in one 
way or another associated with the Universities, and given the ad- 
vantage of similar training, and the advantage of access to a pile of 
literary material, almost anybody, I think, could do as well. One 
feels a grievance, one lodges a complaint; and the accepted form is 
the modern novel, with exceptions that need not be pointed to here. 
I do not think that the work of the Movement represents anything 
more profound than that. Mr. Wain is shrill, Mr. Amis funny, and 
Miss Murdoch has a philosophising bent; but the technique is the 
same, the result of a deliberately faulty exposure. 

There is point in citing these names (particularly that of Miss 
Murdoch) for Beckett’s work also exhibits a degree of responsiveness 
to the world that we might fairly expect to encounter in Reading 
and Swansea and Oxford. It is the world we all know, and we are 
most of us prepared to admit that it is a mean world, one that we do 
not very much like, but are nevertheless obliged to live in. The 
three novelists I have mentioned are all aware of this, but their 
satire is vitiated by an uneasy sense on their part, that the resem- 
blances between themselves and the objects satirised are greater 
than the differences, and their work is therefore a kind of inhibited 
self-caricature. It is all too personal, too individual in the limiting 
sense, the result of an insufficient distance between the human being 
and the creative artist. Beckett, on the other hand has achieved 
complete impersonality, and of such a kind as to give his work a 
positively glacial surface. One may see ‘ Waiting for Godot ’ and 
try one’s hand at a number of interpretations (Is Godot God ? being 
perhaps the most familiar) and yet still the work remains, almost 
impervious to criticism with its apparently clear, over-luminous tex- 
ture. And if we go away frustrated, we perhaps carry away the 
impression that the fault is, after all, Beckett’s. 


The two tramps linger at the rubbish dump. We do not know 
how long they have been there or how long they are going to remain, 
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and neither do they. We barely even know why they are there 
although we realise that neither they nor Pozzo and Lucky can do 
anything other than what they actually do, until Godot reveals him- 
self. Initially, perhaps, we make the mistake of thinking that Godot 
will come, perhaps when the play has ended, until we realise that it is 
the condition of waiting that is under examination and not the pos- 
sibility of a deus ex machina. We are watching four people behave 
in a determinist context, and that is all. The circumstances in 
which they find themselves grant us complete objectivity and we 
witness a display of emotion in miniature. There is grief, hope, 
anxiety, fear, pity, comedy and brutality, but they amount to 
nothing except in so far as they have a place in the total situation. 
Ideas are exchanged and different emotions present themselves, but 
nothing is altered thereby. And the effect is analogous to a reading 
of Hobbes (the name is not altogether out of place) in which the 
human situation is demonstrated and the possible types of emotion 
accounted for, numbered and listed. They are permitted to take 
place but they cannot change anything. 


In Berkeley’s ‘ Three Dialogues ’ Hylas asks Philonous how, if he 
turns his back on a tree or a house, that tree or house can be said to 
exist, in so far as Philonous is trying to prove that the material 
world has no existence whatever outside immediate individual 
perception. Philonous replies that the tree or house exist when they 
are not perceived by us because, they are perceived by God. 
Beckett’s world in both ‘ Godot ’ and ‘ Molloy ’ is a world that is no 
longer comprehended in the mind of God, and therefore outside of 
an individual’s momentary perception of it, it dces not exist. Molloy 
in a state of advanced physical corruption is prowling eternally 
round a tiny, formally pure coiner of Ireland, and Moran the agent 
of an obscure organisation is delegated to find him, for no offered 
reason. He merely has to find him, and that is all. Molloy is an 
obscene, tender, wistful ironic persona, and Moran is a deliberating, 
self-conscious sadist. Or so it seems, until we realise that far from 
having two independent dialogues making one novel, we have in 
effect a monologue, in which one individual tries to account for him- 
self. Neither Moran nor Molloy ever actually meet one another, but 
they have a kind of unified life outside of the immediate action of the 
novel. It is not an artistic life but a conceptual life with a perverse 
but convincing reality. If we take them as two separate people we 
will get nowhere, but if we take them as one then there is an oppor- 
tunity for adequate interpretation. What we have is a prolonged 
introspective debate between the conscious and active will, aware of 
itself as making decisions instead of being merely influenced in a 
negative way by those made by other people, and the unconscious, 
traditionally conceived as the source of responsive feeling. Molloy 
is wholly unaware of Moran’s existence, and acts in a unique way 
with reference to nobody but himself; whereas Moran knows that 
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Molloy is about somewhere and is determined to track him down. 
He ends by falling a victim to the same strange corrupting disease 
that afflicts Molloy. Their relationship (if it can be called that) is 
that suggested by the distinction made in the passage quoted from 
Berkeley. Moran ends where Molloy remains, in a condition of in- 
explicable confusion, in which the evidence of the senses cannot be 
trusted, and where are to be found no other opportunities for com- 
prehension. The situation approximates to that of ‘ Waiting for 
Godot ’ in which hardly anything happens, and what does happen 
cannot be believed, for the worlds of the two works are so self- 
contained and so exclusive that there are no standards against which 
the significance of events can be measured. Nothing is more im- 
portant than the next thing, and there is not even an aggregate 
significance granted. It is Berkeley, standing on his head with God 
left out, and a little Hobbes thrown in to redress the balance. 

It may be taken as mere perversity on my part to keep throwing 
out veiled semi-philosophical hints, but Beckett really leaves one no 
other mode of procedure. ‘ Molloy’ is not so much a philosophical 
novel, as dramatised philosophy, and criticism in that case tends to 
become rather a question of tracking down the antecedents or 
recognising certain signs. And ‘ Waiting for Godot ’ is also largely 
the demonstration of a thesis about human experience and the limits 
of human knowledge (cf. Lucky’s grotesque exhibition of parody 
erudition). Mr. Beckett’s value, it seems to me, can really only be 
described in rather negative terms. His value lies in his consistency, 
and that consistency suggests an integrity of a grim and unique sort. 
His art is an exclusive and eliminating art, and what interests us, is 
what he manages to do with the scanty materials he allows himself. 
He says nothing that is not true, but we have to realise that it is 
truth active in an excessively confined space; a claustrophobic 
search after accuracy of definition. Miss Murdoch’s philosophy, for 
example, supplies a fiving buttress for quaint dialogue between 
Bohemian personages. Beckett’s work exhibits the ironic compas- 
sion of a genuine seeker after truth. He does not tell us what we 
do not already know, but reminds us of what we would sooner forget. 

These are limiting judgements as well as intended appraisals, and 
that is asit should be. Beckett is not a great novelist, and I would 
not want to stimulate opinion in his favour. I wish simply to point 
out that he is there, and to suggest that he is rather better than most 


of the people one is likely to read nowadays, either novelists or 
dramatists. 
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‘D. H. LAWRENCE: SELECTED LITERARY CRITICISM’ 
Edited by Anthony Beal (Heinemann, 21s.). 


Brian Way 


At the present time, a selection from the critical writings of 
Lawrence gives one a sense of dissatisfaction. The primary texts, 
especially ‘ Phoenix ’, remain out of print, and until this is changed 
one is bound to view selections with a jaundiced eye. This book will 
satisfy nobody; the common reader has the ‘ Penguin’ selections 
already, while people with a more serious interest in Lawrence will 
still have to go to the libraries. Even after these preliminary reser- 
vations have been made, the book still causes irritation, mainly because 
of the cutting to which a number of the pieces have been subjected. 
There is a sixty page excerpt from ‘ The Study of Thomas Hardy ’, 
for example; this is exasperatingly perverse—anyone who is serious 
minded enough to read sixty pages of this closely reasoned prose 
would want to read it all. The fascinating ‘ Introduction’ to 
Lawrence’s paintings has been ruthlessly butchered, and periodically 
a handful of snippets from letters is thrown in the reader’s face, like 
confetti. In fairness to Mr. Beal, however, it must be said that these 
undesirable cuts are probably more the result of the limit set by the 
publishers than his own wish. 


Except for the mutilated ‘Study of Thomas Hardy ’, much— 
perhaps most—of the material needed for an assessment of 
Lawrence’s critical ability is here, and apart from the unwinnowed 
fragments from letters, the arrangement of the material is sensible. 
Mr. Beal has divided the writings under six heads—Autobiograph- 
ical, Puritanism and the Arts, Verse, Contemporaries and the 
Importance of the Novel, Continentals, and Americans. Having 
said this about the selection under review, a more general glance at 
Lawrence’s characteristics is now possible. 


The first thing to remember about Lawrence’s criticism is that he 
is not often disinterestedly concerned with another man’s creative 
vision. He very rarely gives himself to the creative world of another 
—only when he is shocked into sudden participation and has to 
record and evaluate spontaneously before he can reflect. That is 
why his reviews are often better than the longer, more contrived 
studies. His native sensitivity and intelligence carry him straight 
to the centre of a work’s interest, as in the extremely perceptive 
review of Thomas Mann’s ‘ Death in Venice ’, the correct ‘ placing ’ 
of John Dos Passos, and the brilliance with which he is aware of 
Ernest Hemingway’s genius in the early collection, ‘ In Our Time’. 


In the more reflected essays, Lawrence is less vitally in touch with 
his subject. His criticism here is not really criticism at all, but a 
minor creative form—a set piece meditation—one great mind stimu- 
lated by, but working parallel to, another, and not closely upon it. 
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Characteristically, he remarks that the ‘ Study of Thomas Hardy ’ 
is ‘about everything except Hardy’. Lawrence uses other men’s 
works to help him to clarify his own creative vision of life, and one 
can risk the over-simplification that Lawrence admires a work in 
proportion as the author is convinced of the spiritual value of the 
man-woman relationship. I say that this is an over-simplification 
because he is prepared to admire satisfactory studies of the failure or 
lack of this spiritual condition. But when he is dealing with a 
writer whose spiritual energy comes from some other source than the 
man-woman relationship, Lawrence has nothing worth saying, as far 
as literary criticism is concerned. One hesitates as to what the com- 
ments on Dostoievski and Tolstoi should be called—moral essays is, 
I suppose, as good a term as any, but as literary criticism, which is 
what they purport to be, they are crassly unintelligent. Lawrence 
could not see that for Dostoievski the most valuable clues to the 
nature of man’s soul-life were to be found in dealing with pathological 
and supra-normal states of mind—neurosis, insanity, mysticism, 
crime. His dislike of Tolstoi is much easier to analyse; when one 
examines the evidence, one finds that he came back again and again 
to Tolstoi’s moral condemnation of Vronsky, and Lawrence’s moral 
position in life was Vronsky’s. This produces in Lawrence the in- 
credible spiritual crudeness of accusing Tolstoi of backing up a moral 
system that denies the value of complete man-woman relationships. 
Tolstoi condemns such a system from two sides at once—the 
spiritual-mystical genius Levin, and the spiritual-emotional genius, 
Anna, both condemn the system from which Vronsky was not big 
enough to escape. Levin withdraws from the system, the system 
destroys Anna. 


Lawrence lacked Tolstoi’s sheer physical strength. Lawrence had 
to specialize to achieve his creative vision, Tolstoi did not have to 
specialize, and so one has to make an extension of sympathy towards 
Lawrence and recognise how necessary it was for him to dislike 
Tolstoi and Dostoievski to write ‘ The Rainbow’. But those stupid, 
ungenerous, querulous essays on Russian literature rankle neverthe- 
less. When he is in contact with an artist dealing with an analogous 
situation to that of his own works he can be an excellent critic. His 
perception of the greatness of Hardy’s ‘ Return of the Native’, and 
the exact nature of that greatness, is fine criticism. In any case, 
Lawrence was conscious of his aberration or overspecialisation, and 
in the early days, before he became embittered by persecution and 
unbalanced by isolation and lack of valuable critical interchange, he 
was prepared to admit this as a limitation. Writing to Edward 
Garnett in 1914 he says: ‘... diamond and coal are the same pure 
single element of carbon. The ordinary novel would trace the 
history of the diamond,—but I say, ‘“ Diamond, what! This is 


carbon’. And my diamond might be coal or soot, and my theme 


1s carbon.’ 
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With all this in mind, it goes without saying that whatever value 
Lawrence has, he is not primarily an evaluative critic. He had two 
main limitations. The more serious was the overspecialisation which 
developed more and more towards self-stultification in the later 
years; after “Women in Love’ something died in Lawrence: he 
never recovered the sustained inspiration which carried him through 
‘The Sisters’. His spontaneity was reserved for shorter pieces— 
the talesand reviews. There issomethinga little contrived about the 
longer works, whether critical or creative. There are occasional 
moments of brilliance—parts of the essays on Fenimore Cooper and 
Melville in ‘ Studies in Classic American Literature ’—but Lawrence’s 
main thinking had solidified into a closed system as unsuited to 
literary activity of any kind as other closed systems such as Marxism 
or Freudianism. The beginnings are in the ‘Study of Thomas 
Hardy ’, where his theory of male and female principles in the soul 
is imposed on the Oresteia. The results are interesting psycho- 
logically and remarkably in line with much that has been said by 
both Freud and Jung, but the activity is not criticism. 

The concomitant fault in Lawrence’s approach to literature, and 
indeed to life, is the apocalyptic touch, the oracle speaking from the 
inner temple, and in the language of the Book of Revelation. When 
Lawrence does not quite know what he is talking about he adopts a 
curious rhythmic repetitive mumbo-jumbo. It is the exact cor- 
relative in his work of the cryptic free-verse of Mr. Eliot’s later plays. 
This is a result of Lawrence’s non-conformist upbringing. Toa non- 
conformist ‘literature’ means the Bible and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 
and when a non-conformist is being self-consciously literary, he uses 
the language of the Bible. The rhythmic structure of Lawrence’s 
prose is a clear indication of the strength of his inspiration. 


In a number of these critical essays, Lawrence is more concerned 
with civilisation than with literature, or at least with literature as 
material for diagnosis of a civilisation. The ‘Studies in Classic 
American Literature ’ are the most important writing of this kind; 
‘in them Lawrence studies the spiritual history of the American 
people from the Pilgrim Fathers to Whitman. His analysis of the 
diseased spiritual consciousness which makes up the American con- 
ception of democracy is by far the most penetrating thing of its kind. 
But again in assessing his study of civilisation, one is forced to 
recognise his limitations. If Flaubert ‘stood away from life as 
from a leprosy ’, then Lawrence in his later years stood away from 
civilisation. He could not reconcile the development of his own 
spiritual consciousness with the participation in communal living 
necessarv in the modern world, and his later life is a story of retreat 
from human contact—Sicily, Australia, New Mexico—in the hope 
that living alongside but not with, primitive peoples close to the 
earth would give him the calm in which to develop his spiritual 


powers. All he could offer in the face of industrial civilisation and 
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scientific conceptual thinking was blind rejection. And so his 
limitations for dealing comprehensively with twentieth century 
civilisation amount almost to a disqualification. This is the degree 
to which Mr. Eliot’s charge that Lawrence had ‘an incapacity for 
what we ordinarily call thinking ’ has substance. What one objects 
to in the attack is the vague use of ‘ thinking’ as if to imply that 
Lawrence was incapable of any valuable mental process; the lack 
of analysis in the charge; and the elevation of Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
as our intellectual paragon. 

Lawrence’s limitations as a critic are extreme and even at his best 
he gives no more than the moderate stimulus to critical thinking that 
comes from any perceptive mind in contact with literature. He did 
not have the special awareness of the creative visions of others 
which makes a critic worth reading and one will only risk obscuring 
his genius as a novelist by trying to equip him with a reputation as 
a critic. 


OXFORD POETRY, 1955 (Ed. Adrian Mitchell & Richard Selig. 
Fantasy Press, 5/-). G. J. Warnock: ‘ Poems’ (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 3/6). 


ROGER HUBANK 


As in the 1954 Anthology of Oxford Poetry, few of these poets 
have anything to say which is immediately significant, and un- 
fortunately many of them seem to write with less conviction that 
they mean anything than that the reader will attribute meaning to 
them. In many cases cleverness of an entirely technical and super- 
ficial kind is all too apparent, and occasionally the striving after 
effect becomes so intense that the result is ludicrous: 

Where on the lisping shore shy fishermen come 

Coaxing their coy boats... 
In this poem (‘ Sperlonga ’) John Creagh seems much more involved 
in clever technical devices than in any apparent theme, and the 
rather laborious alliterative effects completely dominate the verse. 
Although this particular instance may be due to an overestimation 
of technique, it cannot be said that in many other poems such faults 
as exist are due to honest mistakes. Pretentiousness seems to 
occupy the important place at the root of the creative imagination. 

Consequently Christopher Driver calls his poem, rather unac- 
countably, ‘ Paul to the Romans’ and, to back up his claim, throws 
in a few feeble references in vague terms to various Biblical incidents. 
Alistair Elliot (‘ Liturgy for a Bedlamite ’) strings together a series 
of Audenesque colloquialisms: 

And sweet sixteen is sour as sweet forty-eight, 
And joins them together with the enigmatic refrain 
All for the loss of a horseshoe and a nail 
the precise meaning of which is never made clear. 
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George MacBeth, whose poetry shows a marked respect for 
“metaphysical wit ’ and ‘Empsonian ambiguity ’, contributes two 
clever but rather slick poems: slick because in neither are the emo- 
tional implications allowed to infringe upon the dogmatic and 
assertive attitude of the poet. The term ‘slick’ applies to Mac- 
Beth’s imagery as well as to his attitude, and in many cases the 
adolescent complacency of his stoic unconcern is very apparent: 

“There ts a third realm’. Plato’s wrist 
Beat softly in the catacomb. 

Six withered words burst into bloom: 

‘I think and therefore I exist’. 

So Descartes. But the spreading gloom 
Diffused his wisdom like a mist. 


The main objection to this attitude is not so much that MacBeth is 
unconcerned but that he is unconcerned about nothing. 


Among a handful of good poems in this book, those of Gabriel 
Pearson, Quentin Stevenson, and perhaps Peter Levi are the most 
outstanding. They are concerned not with themselves but with 
their situation and give the impression of being involved in their 
theme. And when the poet controls his imagery instead of indulging 
it, as in Stevenson’s ‘ The Need for Faith ’, he is able to extend and 
communicate his experience: 


You who give all but cannot give me peace, 

Who with no more awareness than a child 

Offering apples which a wasp has drilled .. . 
There are few poems as good as this one and it seems a great pity 
that so many poems of inferior quality should have been included in 
what is a disappointing anthology. 


G. J. Warnock lectures on metaphysics at Oxford, and in com- 
parison with his first book of poems, the shallow intellectualism of 
the Fantasy Poets fares rather badly, for the striking thing about 
Warnock’s poetry is its quality of intellcctual honesty. It seems 
that the poets of the fifties are prepared to sacrifice anything in their 
attempt to avoid positive commitment: 

But tf lion-hearted/She comes to see 

The lion sleeping under/The almond tree 

Let him eat her|With courtesy 

With a word, a look, and a flower 
Warnock, on the other hand, makes a firm attempt to deal with the 
problems of experience and communication: 

Yet it seems that love can live however fed; 

Once on the valley fruit that suns had grown 

Later on expectations ... 
Nor is he distinguished by his attitude alone. He is constantly 
examining the abstract implications of the common and concrete. 
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Here, the austere imagery, coupled with an Eliotesque mood of un- 
certainty, creates a powerful and disturbing picture of the transient 
nature of experience: 


Shadows in gradual darker lines are signing 
Tomorrow on these walls, but they remain 

Still marked with yesterday. The remnants le 
Loose as we left them, and a door stands open 
Between before and after; we could move 

In no true time.... 


Experience leads to a changing awareness, and in ‘ Listening to 
an Opera ’, the underlying principle of change nullifies the effect of 
emotion : 


Here the deceived unanxiously abandon 
Hatred and vamity and the consoling sense 
Of a power to hurt by vengeance. 


The objects of emotion—in ‘ Waking ’—possess neither worth nor 
permanence 


The blinds rattle and swing/And eyes look out 
Into no magic realms/Nor anything 
Desired or dreamed about/Or seen in films. 


This systematic method of thought is really a way of looking at 
things and a way of appreciating their significance. Permanence, 
change, worth, decay, and time are all closely linked in poems which 
are worked out in unusual accuracy, by a careful examination, not a 
cutting away, of the whole, the living organism. In ‘ Walking’, 
Warnock describes a haphazard mental picture which acquires 
accuracy and then significance: 


Sometimes when I am walking/Without any thought 

Clearly I catch the note/Of vour voice talking... 
and in the last stanza which is worked out carefully to ally the imagery 
with the mood and the situation, he completes an outstanding poem 
of close observation on the association of thoughts. 


The concern here of the metaphysician is chiefly for false appear- 
ances and change, but Warnock has a superb control of words and 
images as well as of thoughts; a control which ranges from the 
elegance and balance of ‘ Praise’, to a strange recollection of a 
childhood belief “Bed in the Straw’. With the exception of 
‘Apology to a Pontiff’ which seems trite and overworked, none of 
these poems are without interest. They have the originality, the 
unity, and the balanced style of an assured and authoritative poet. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Dear Sir, 


_ Since I am treated more leniently than most of the writers named 
in your ‘ New Movement ’ supplement, perhaps I may be permitted 
to comment on what is the fullest and most careful consideration the 
supposed ‘ movement ’ has yet received. I am the readier to do so 
because I feel no necessity to resent an affron‘ or to cry, ‘“ Unfair, 
unfair.’ On the contrary I agree with much o3 -vhat you say, par- 
ticularly about ‘the swiftness and completene:; with which the 
literary coup d’état has been effected’. I think y. :r treatment of 
this is particularly useful because you manage, as c“itics usually 
don’t, to show (1) that many of the reviewers are theu:selves the 
victims of ‘ circumstances beyond their control’; (2) that the worst 
sufferers from the coup d’état are not the readers but the writers 
themselves. Nothing can be more disabling for Mr. Amis as a 
novelist or Miss Jennings as a poet than to find themselves, at a time 
when they most need constructive and exacting criticism, placed in 
the position of having no more worlds to conquer, of having, 
splendidly and ultimately, ‘ arrived ’. 

If the remainder of my remarks take the form of challenging 
specific jadgments, they are offered only for the sake of carrying 
useful controversy a stage further. As follows: 

(1) Is my argument about ‘the fascination of what’s difficult ’ 
meant to persuade anyone that the contributions of George Macbeth 
to the New Statesman should share equal status with those of Edwin 
Muir or Robert Graves ? No, indeed. Still less are they meant to 
suggest that Mr. Macbeth’s poems are on a par with Mr. Amis’s. 
They will seem to suggest this only to those who can agree with you 
that ‘to impose arbitrary and external rules rather than to allow 
the artist’s experience to mould its organic form, is merely perverse’. 
The metrical and other habits of English verse seem to me to be in no 
sense ‘ arbitrary ’, but rather to be rooted in the nature of English as 
a spoken and written language; I see no other explanation of the 
fact that the rules which, say, Mr. Amis and Mr. Graves observe are 
the rules which have governed ninety per cent of English poetry for 
more than 500 years. I think it is of the nature of a rule to be 
‘external’. And as for that old crochet of ‘ organic form ’, I must 
admit that I find it only a form of words—a view which you will 
find substantiated in the pages on Coleridge’s poetry in my ‘ Purity 
of Diction in English Verse ’. 

(2) ‘Mr. Wain, to begin with, is distinguished from Mr. Amis by his 
decidely more serious intentions.’ I should say, on the contrary, 
that the seriousness of Mr. Wain is only a great deal more overt. 
Mr. Kimber, in his remarks on ‘ Lucky Jim’, seems to be as un- 
sympathetic to the modes of comedy (essentially on the surface a 
harsh and cruel convention) as are say those generations of academic 
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and other critics who cannot forgive ‘ Volpone’ for being such an 
‘unpleasant’ play. Not, of course, that the comic surface is main- 
tained at all so serenely by Amis as by Jonson. But that is just the 
point; there is so much less excuse for being unable to penetrate to 
the tenderness which in so many places—notably in the treatment of 
Dixon’s relations with Christine—lies up so vulnerably close beneath 
the toughness. (It is, incidentally, this core of straightforward 
tenderness—Mr. Kimber would call it ‘ crude ’—that justifies and 
indeed demands the comic cruelty in Mr. Amis’s best poems.) 

(3) Somewhere one of your writers objects to a tendency to make 
‘the moral ’ explicit; but I get the impression that if it is left at all 
implicit, as it is in ‘ Lucky Jim ’, your critics miss it altogether. The 
‘ seriousness ’, the ‘ importance ’ of what is going on in a novel or a 
poem, has to be waved about violently in front of your eyes before 
you can recognise it. This appears most clearly in your remarks on 
Philip Larkin. It is his ‘Church Going’, which for you has 
“interest as a speculation on what will happen to churches in an age 
of uneasy sceptics like Mr. Larkin’, which is diffuse (also to my 
taste too self-consciously ‘humble ’), not ‘ Lines on a Young Lady’s 
Photograph Album ’, which according to you has a theme that is 
‘slight and unworthy’. Are we really back in the age wher only 
some themes are ‘ worthy ’ of poetic treatment ? Isn’t the worth 
or otherwise allin the treatment ? And aren’t you guilty of judging 
the importance or unimportance of a poem simply by reference to 
the title the poet puts on it ? 

(4) Mr. Amis, I’m afraid, and Mr. Larkin would agree with you 
that ‘ the growing tendency for poets to write about painting or about 
writing poetry, a concern with art and imagery drawn largely from 
the arts, rather than with life, will only paralyse art’. I think you 
are, all three of you, wrong; andit’sa pity when one finds a univer- 
sity magazine joining in the cry with ‘ Encounter ’, and promoting a 
vulgar error. Isn’t the reading of a poem, or the seeing of a picture, 
an experience like any other? Isn’t such an experience, for many 
people, unusually intense and meaningful ? And what is this ‘ life ’ 
which you oppose to‘ art’? If art is so disreputably and marginal 
an affair that poctry can afford to ignore it, why do we care about 
the art of poetry ? 

(5) Must we suppose that Dr. Leavis would approve the movement? 
Of course not. After all, it’s a long time since Dr. Leavis approved 
of anything at all that’s emerged since the death of Lawrence. 
Anyway, nobody approves of the movement as such, not even the 
writers ‘in’ it. But this ‘ disreputable slur’ comes from Anthony 
Cronin in ‘ Nimbus ’; and if you pay any attention to that, then you 
really ave breaking butterflies on wheels. 


Yours sincerely, 


Trinity College, Dublin. DONALD Davie. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Despite our appeal for funds it has been impossible, for financial 
reasons, to print any of the letters we received in connection with 
our last issue’s critical supplement on the New Movement. In 
view of the slightly inaccurate publicity accorded to Delta by the 
Times Literary Supplement, it may be as well to state again that 
Delia is entirely independent of any critical faction, and has no 
official connection with Downing or any other English school. 
Our critical policy will be aimed at encouraging study of the most 
vital literature currently available, from whatever country it may 
come. We propose during the next year to survey contemporary 
Irish and Scots poetry. 


REPRESENTATIVES AT OTHER UNIVERSITIES 


OxrForD: Kenneth Trodd St. ANDREW’S: Mary Eveson 
(University) 
Lonpon: Susan Woodward NottTINGHAM: Barry Brown 
(Bedford) 
EDINBURGH: Janet Garrod ABERYSTWYTH: Randall Jenkins 


DuRHAM: Yvonne Horsburgh LEEDs: Davis Marno 


Anyone at any university other than these who wishes to act 
as representative for Delta should contact the Editor. 
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